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HAiscellanies. 


From the July No. of the North American Keview. 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


People are not generally aware of the powers of the ear, 
and instances which we may quote of itin the blind may at 
first appear incredible ; we have known blind men, for ins+ 
tance, who could not only ascertain the shape and dimen- 
sions of an apartment by the sound of their voice, but who 
could on entering one wit! which they were familiar, tell by 
striking their cane on the floor, and listening to the echo, 
whether any of the large articles of furniture had been re- 
moved from it, or shifted from their usual places. What 
seeing person would think it pessible, with his eyes band- 
aged, to tell which was the tallest, and which was the short- 
estof a number of speakers, merely by the direction in 
which the sound came from their mouths tohisedr? Yet, 
many blind persons can not only do this, but can ascer- 
tain very nearly the ages of the persons. We have mafle 
this experimentin more than fifty instances with the blind, 
and in the great majority of cases they came as near the 
mark as we did, aided by the eyes. There is no déubt that 
the voice is changed with every changing year; we seye 
only upon the extremes ofthe chain; we can tell the shril! 
scream of the child, from the rough firm voice of manhood, 
and the trémbling tones of old age ; but besides these,—be- 
sides the difference in th@volume and pitch which exists be- 
tween the voices of different persons, there is another pro- 
duced by the course of years; and time stamps his impress 
upon the voice as surely as upon.the face. The blind man 
tests these by his practised ear, dd not only can ascertain 
with tolerable correctness the age of the speaker, but yes 
nounce upon his height, the dimensions of his chest, and so 
forth. 

Nor is this the most extraordinary part of the discriminat- 
ing power of some blind men, who seize upon the slight vari- 
ations of the intonation of the voice, as we do upon the 
changes of the countenance, and judge by them of what is 
passing in the minds of the speaker. We all of us wear at 
times, a mask upon the countenance, and draw the curtain of 
hypocricy over this window of the soul, to conceal what is 
going on within ; but we seldom think of the voice: and it 
is upon this that the blind man seizes, as upon a thread, to di- 
rect him to the seat of the passions. Hence it is, that some 
of them cam ascertain on so short an acquaintance the dis- 
position and character of persons; they are not imposed on 
by the splendor of dress, they are not prejudiced by an un- 
gainly air, they are not won by a smile, nor are they dazzled 
by the blaze of beauty, or led captive, as many are wont to 
be, by the facination of a lovely eye. The voice is to them 
the criterion of beauty, and when its melodious tones come 
forcibly stamped with sincerity from the soul, pagent ey oe 
tions at once give to the speaker a graceful form, and a 








tiful face. It is recorded of the father of Fletcher the novel- 
ist, that he was long continued in the post of Judge im the 
Police Court of London, after he became blind; that he 


knew the voices of more than three thousand of the li 
fingered gentry, and could recognize them at once, 
brought in. 
_ The ear of some animals is surprisingly acute, and there 
is no doubt thatis improved by blindness; we know of a 
horse who, after becoming blind, evidently had his heari 
very much sharpened, for when feeding in the pasture wi 
others, far from the road, he would hear the sound of hoofs, 
and raise his head and® whiney out his salute, long be- 
‘ore his companions betrayed any consciousness of the ap- 
proach of the passing stranger. 

So withthe blind man; when he is walking along the 
street, he can tell whether it is wide or narrow, whether th 


things. The dinner was in the large Gothic Hall. 
sat down 


a blind man in Austria, who executed very good busts by 
feeling the faces of persons, and imitating them; and there 
is now a bust of the late Emperor, executed by this blind man 
and preserved in the Museum in Vienna, which is consider- 
ed a very good likeness. Persons who have witnessed ex- 
hibitions at the Institutions for the Blind, have been surpris- 
ed at the ease and fluency with which they can read books 
printed in raised letters, by passing the fingers rapidly over 
\them ; this, howerer, is by no means so extraordinary as ma- 
/ny other instances which are notorious, though not well un- 
derstood. A blind man, for instance, when walking ina per- 
| fect calm, can ascertain the proximity of objects by the feel- 
|ing of the atmosphere upon his face ; it would seem at first 
|that the echo given back, were it only from his breathing, 
| might be sensible to his ear; but we have ascertained by 
|experiment, that a blind man with his ears stopped, could tel; 
when any large object was close to hjs face, even when it 
was approached so slowly as not to cause any serMible cur- 
/rent of air. 

| It is a common supposition that the blind can distinguish 
‘colors, but after much research, we are convinced that this 
'is impossible ; all the blind, whom we have consulted on th« 
| subject, have replied that they had no such power, and they 
|did not believe that any blind person ever had it. ledvod, 
| what tangible quality can there be in a substance so ethereal 
(that it passes unobstructed through dense glass? There was 
jan instance ofa girl in England, who was generally believed 
'to have this power ; and the trials and tests which she suc- 
cessfully underwent, somewhat puzzled us, until an explana- 
tion of the difficulty offered itself in the chemical properties 
of the different colored rays of light. She could ascertair 





| lips in succession; and she must have learned that some co- 
lor radiate heat more rapidly than othefs, so that she could 
tell white from black by the different degree of warmth which 
| it imparted to her lips. This is perha 





The same girl used to astonish incredulous visiters, by read- 
ing the large letters of the maker’s name written in their hats, 
while they held them behind her back. 





Frem Rush's * Memoranda of a Resitence at the Court of Loudon.” 
GuitpHaLi.—On the ninth of November, I dined at Guild- 
hall. It was the day of the inaugu fh of the Lord Mayor; 
for so it is, that the season at “high roya) palaces are 
shut, and all the West-End silence afd gloom, is the very sea- 
son when official splendor in the city is highest. Mr Alder- 
man Atkins had been the successful candidate, There was 


streets. I need not give a description of it; it has been as 
often described as St. Paul’s Cathedral, or Westminster Ab- 
hey, and it does not fall within my design to repeat such 
i There 
to it about nine hundred persons. The giants, and 


eyes were puzzled about them. There lived a few years ag¢ || 


| late years ; 
| was a young inan, it was not uncommon for lieutenants to be 
one of the most ex-!| ignorant of lunar observations, and that now, no midshipman 
|traordinary instances of nicety of touch which can be quoted. | i 
belief that naval slenee genet apd particularly naval 


the grand procession upon the Thames, and through the) 





knights clad in steel, the band of music slowly movin round | 
their golden chains, the judges with their robes, the Lady! 
Mayoress in her hoop, with long rows of prosperous looking | 
citizens, presented a novel and animated mixture of modern) 
manners with symbols of the ancient banque. The lights, | 
the decorations, the variety and profusion of food and wines, | 
gave a high impression of municipal plenty and munificence. 
The Premier, Lord Liverpool, Lord Bathurst, Lord Sidmouth 
land Mr Vansittart, as cabinet ministers, were guests, with) 
/many other officia] characters. 
| One of the knights wore the helmet which the city of 
| London gave to Henry the Seventh. Its weight was four-| 





the hall, the altermen with their costumes, the sheriffs with) 


land forty thousand poumds in the three 


—_—_————$$— 
Before going to dinner we were in the couneil roomn— 
Among the paintings was a large one of the peene between 
| Richard the Second and Wat Tyler ; anotherof that between 
Mary Queen of Scots and Rizzio; the seige of Gib- 
‘raltar, by Copley; and other pieces, “A looked with chief 
interest at the portraits of the naval commanders. Pavai 
at Nelson’s, Lord Sidmouth said, that in of a visit 
he had from him three weeks before the Trafalgar, 
‘he described the plan of it with bits of paper on a table, as 
it was afterwards fought. When he came to Duncan's, he 
| recited the lines by Lord Wellesley, on the victory over the 
| Dutch, off Camperdown ; at Howe's, Mr Vansittart said, that 
just before hig great battle with the French fleet, the sailors 
| xpressed a wish for a little more grog ; Howe replied, “Let 
"em wait till it’s over, and We'll all get drenk together.” At 
| Redney’s, some conversation took place on the manauvre 
| which he practised in his victory over De Grasse, of break- 
jing the enemy’s line. I asked, whether the success of that 
mode of attack did not essentially depend upon the inferi- 
‘ority of your enemy, esp@ially in gunnery. It was admitted 
|that it did, and Lord Nelson so considered it. The Marl- 
| borough, Rodney’s leading ship, received the successive 
broadsides of twenty-three of the French ships of the line, 
|at near distance, and had not morgthan half a dozen of her 
/men killed. My motive for the indy was, a remark I once 
heard from Commodore Decatur of our service, viz: that, in 
the event of English fleets and those of the United States 
‘meeting, the former would probably change entirely their 
system of tactics in action. I discovered, in the same con- 
| vereation, that our officers had —— turned their atten- 
ition to the fleet tactics of England, and were masters of the 
| points on which all her great battles at sea, for a century past 











the colors of different pieces of clotly by applying theen to her} appeared to have turned, Speaking of naval science in 


ngland, Lord Sidmouth said that it had greatly improved of 
that Lord Exinouth had told him that when be 


was promoted that could not take them, He intimated hie 


‘architecture, was designed to far higher advances than it had 
lyet reached. Talking of government, Bord Sidmouth re- 
jmarked, that the main fault was governing too much; so 
jmasters were apt to govern their servants too much, as 
rents their children. Of Chesterfield’s letters, he said 
ithey were not in vogue as models of education in the clas- 
\ses for which they seemed intended, adding, that truth, cour- 
‘age, and the mexims of Christianity were the leading points 
lof education with those classes, 
| After dinner we went into the ball room, where a ball ter- 
|minated the festivitics. 

LI would not soon have done, if I were to mention all the 
instances of which | chanced on this occasion to bear, of 
iriches among mechanics, artisans, and others, engaged im 
the common walks of business in this great city ; but J will 
)make a few selections. I heagd of haberdashers who cleared 
forty thousand pounds sterling a year, by retail shop-keep- 
ing ; of brewers whose buildings and fixtures necessary to 
a on business, cost 400 and fifty thousand rey silver- 
/smiths worth half a million; of a person in Exeter Change 
|who had made a hundred thousand pounds chiefly by manu- 
'facturing razors; of job-horse keepers who had a hundred 
) r cents; and of 
|confectioners and woclen drapers who funded sums still 
larger. Of the high order of merchants, bankers and capi- ~ 
'talists of thet stamp, many of whom were present, whose @ 
jriches I heard of, J am unwilling to speak, lest I should seem 
to exaggerate. I have given specimens enough. During 
the late war with France, I was told that there had been re- 
cruited in a single day, in the country between Manchester 


jteen pounds, The other knight wore the entire armor of) and Birmingham, two thousand able bodied working men, 





houses are high or low; whether an opening which he may 
be passing, is a court closed up at the end, or whether it has | 
en outlet to another street ; and he ee by the sound of 
his foctsteps in what lane, or court, of square he is. He | 
goes along boldly, seeming to see with his ears, and to havc 
landmarks in the air, 

The accuracy of the ear gives to blind persons, a very | 
great advantage in music; they depend ®ntirely upon it, an 
hene iey harmonize so well together, and keep such per- | 
fect cord in time, that Paganini, after listening to some | 
pieces performed by pupils of the Institution for the Blind ir | 
Paris, declared that he never before had an adequate notiot | 
of what harmony was. 

The tonch is capable of being equally perfected, and mony 
remarkable instances are given of this, Saunderson, the blin¢ 


Professor of Mathematics in the University at Cambridge, | timents towards the United 


| Henry the Fifth; which was that of a small man. Lord) for the British army. It is the country so for its 
Sidmouth, near to whoin I sat, remarked that all the armor of | ¢ojjeries, iron mines and blast furnaces, A portion of it is 
that day and earlier, indicated the stature to be smaller than’ sometimes called the fire country, from the flames that issue 


||st present ; which brought to my mind what Sir John Sin-) jp ro}ling volumes froin the lofty tops of the furnaces; which, 


clair said at Ormly-lodge. The reasons assigned were, im-) seep jn all directions by the traveller at night, present a 
proved agriculture and better personal habits, from the great-'| sight that, in contrast with the surrounding darkness, may be 
or diffusion of comforts among the people, through the in-| called awful, making you imagine some great calamity & 


| crease of wealth and science, also the disappearance of cer-) nounced by these beacon fires, In going over some parts 


\tain diseases, as leprosy@and scurvy ; and the advancement}! of this extraordinary country, you are told thathuman beings 
f medical knowledge. Mr Vansittart said that the remains | are at work in the bowels of the earth below, into which 
of Roman armor had shown the Romans to be a smaller race) they descend through deep shaftscut through its desolate 
'f men than the moderns. '@urface. A member of the diplomatic corps, on hearing of 
After the King, Prince Regent and members of the royal the above enlistment, remarked, that could Buonaparte have 
‘family, had been given as toasts, the Lord Mayor proposed) known that fact—could he have seen the whole region from 
| ny name, that he might makgit the medium of cordial sen-| which the men came, bordering also as it does upon a coun- 
tes. These the company re-||try of the highest fertility for crops of grain—seen the evi- 


in England, beeame such a connoisseur of ancient coins.|| ceived with applause. In returning thanks, I soctgpoostans dences of opulence and strength in its public works, ite 


that he could detect the modern counterfeits, even when good || the friendly national fecling he had expressed. 


manufacturing establishments and towns, and abundant agri- 


,. 













enlture, notwithstanding the = pauperism c 
some of on districts, it would, of Beit hove i induced him to 
give over the project of invading England. 


EBvitor’s Correspondence. 


For the Literary Journal. 
PHRENOLOGY.—No. III. 

The objections offered against Phrenology, in the two out 
were confined principally to the anatomical part of 

the science ; or to speak in more extended terms, the chief, 
fundamental point, a distinct division of the organs of the 
brain was controverted, because anatomy, observation, facts, 
the whole current of testimony, as given by skilful and ac- 
complished enatomists, is against any such hypothesis. The| 
more we read, reflect, examine the evidence in connection 





with this vital point, the stronger will be our conviction of, 


the weak foundation upon which this popular doctrine of cra- 
niology is erected. For our confidence in its truth will be 
shaken by every step, every effort made to find out the real 
truth. No deception can be practised, at least tgany great ex- 
tent. Its absurdity, its contradictions, its opposition to expe- 
rience, nature, the whole construction of the system, the dis- 









coveries of science, ail these wi’: lend effective aid in the 
euppression of deception. 


minion—time was, when alchymy and astrology created con-|| 
fusion, and numbered many votaries at their shrine, and all re-| 
eollect the days of fortune-telling and the mysteries connect-| 
ed with it; and even nowgpthe blind and strange spirit of ma-| 
ay in our land, in connexion with various moral, political and | 
religious topics. Nowonder that craniology finds advocates 
aad converts. 
up, flourished for a time, and then been consigned to obliv- 
jon, even by its own fathers. 

A brief allusion to a few additional points in connexion), 
with this science, seems absolutely necessary; and then | 
@hg)) have done with it forever. 

The professors appeal to the influence of names, and the 
weight of moral and intellectual character engaged in the) 
propagation of craniology. Far be it from me, to abate one 
tittle from moral and%ntellectnal power. I know its value, 
and feel its rich argl abundant treasures too strongly to do 
that. If it were becoming, to reygrence, and bow down be- 
fore exalted names, and acknowledge that such names are 
safficient to establish the truth of peculiar doctrines and sys- 
tems, then perhaps, Phrenology can urge an eloquent and 
convincing plea in favor of its truth. But it will never do, 
40 depend upon such influence.—Patient, thorough examina- 
tion into the principles and details of a science is the only 
proper and satisfactory method of arriving at its real virtues. 
When therefore, the professors are willing to pin their faith 
upon the influence of distinguished names, they go much far- 
ther than many rational minds will go. In all such matters, 
our own reasor? and best judgment should be convinced, and 
those alone. Contemplate for one moment the practical bear- 
igg, of this appeal to exalted names, You may look to the 
ancient philosophers, and believe for instance al] that Locke 
has written upon innate ideas, of the origin, association, limit 
of those ideas of perception, sensation, reflection, contempla- 
tion, memory, judgment, the effect of the association of ideas, 
and thefr influence on intellectual habits—you may go to the 
Principia of Newton, to the pages of Bacon, Priestley and 

Burke, and believe all you read there of religion, moral gov- 
ernment and philosophy; you may study too, the lessons writ- 
ten by Paine, Hume, Voltaire and kindred spirits, and believe 
them —and so you may believe the doctrine of nullification, 
because Calhoun, Mc Duffie, &c. are its advocates, In truth, 
whenever'we hear a man, stating his belief of any questior, 
any science, on the influence of distinguished names, th: 
freedom and inquisitive spirit of that man may well be doubt- 

Rely upon the judgment of no mind and no name in 
such matters. Think and act and examine for yourself—do 
thus upon the question of Phrenology, and you cannot be- 
Hieve it. 

But we will pass to the consideration of another point. 
The professors allege as a grave charge against anti-phre- 
nologists, that they speculate, reason, refine, do not appeal to 
facts in support of their principles, and entirely overlook the 
facts gathered in such rich profusion the influence of phre- 


It is not the first absurdity which has sprung | 


— The former part Fava Nin edhe gine! 
terms, but the application is not true, and the Craniologists 
know it. If anti-phrenologists speculate, they certainly spec- 


~ |lulate correctly, because they look and judge of the very facts 


adduced by the Phrenologists themselves. It is the end and 
aim of every inquirer after truth, to balance probabilities, to 
weigh well the facts collected, and to apply them practically 
in their entire range and general compass, as connected with 
the science they are intended to illustate. No man ofjudg- 
/ment will believe a fact, favorable to any science, without a 
|proper examination of its truth—because every science is 
|made up more or less of facts, and a correct application of 
‘them will either sustain or destroy. When therefore facts 
jare related by the professors of Phrenology, it is our duty to 
‘reason upon those facts, and then decide if they are sufficient 
‘to maintain the science. Hence, when the Phrenologists as- 
Sert as a simple fact, a division of the brain—-when they say 
|Temperaments—the distinguished names enrolled under 
‘their banner, and more than all, facts as constantly developed 
‘by observation and experience; when they produce this long 
‘array, who can receive and believe, without reasoning, spec- 





‘ulating, if you please, upon such facts? This is the mode, and 
Time was, when Physiognomy |, 
astonished a portion of the world, gpd exercised supreme do- | 


the only gne by which we can arrive at truth. 

As an Dainiaies of these remarks, go with the Phrenolo- 
gist to his collection of busts, and skulls. He will point you 
Ito « a bust of Cicero, and pronounce the intellectual powers to 
|be wonderfully developed in the forehead—the organs of be- 
‘nevolence, veneration, love of approbation, firmness, &c. 
“exceedingly well developed.” ‘This he calls a fact, an in- 
controvertable, overwhelmning fact; now most men will spec- 
ulate upon this fact, and reason*after this manner. ‘ You say 
\Mr Phrenologist that this is a bust of Cicero. How do you 
| know that fact,’ ‘Why somebody told me so.’ ‘Well, adinit it, 
what follows—how do you know that to be a perfect descrip- 
‘tion of the forehead, or a#you would say phrenologically, the 
panterior lobe of the brain, how do you know the organs of 
| Srcaness, benevolence, &c, were so strongly developed, and 
‘the sincipital region was so large and expanded?’ ‘Why, 
Cicero was celebrated for these qualities, and as phrenology 
says they reside in those particular portions of the brain ; 
therefore, 1 conclude this, to be a perfect resemblance of the 
original.’ ‘Grant all this, it is but one step in the process.— 
How do you know that benevolence, for example, resides in 
that particular portion of the brain?? *Why Dr. Gall exam- 
ined thousands of hod ood in that particular portion he 
always found a bump, an@hence as the subjects were regard- 
ed by the world as benevolent, he considered that, the bump 
of benevolence.’ ‘Well, suppose you dissect that brain, could 
you cut out that bump of benevolence, and convince ime of 
its identity ? ‘ That is a question I cannot answer in definite 
terms. 1 will only say, that I cannot at present do it; but 
there is no doubt of the fact, because Dr Gall says so, and 
Dr. Spurzheim has endorsed the statement.’ ‘ But you dodge 
the fact ; or at least, the inference to be drawn from it. You 





the cerebral organs—you have also assured me that thou- 


the brain; hence you infer, that a large broad forehead, is 
indicative of commanding intellect—that an expansion of 
the sincipital region proves the residence of the nobler 
feelings of our nature—that an expansion of the base of the 
head, further proves the existence of strong animal feelings 
and passions, and that unless the former greatly exceeds the 
latter in developement, the intellectual and religious powers 
‘of the individual, will be subject to the animal. 
|your facts, and with them the inferences, Here, in simple 
jterms, is the chief part of your phrenologicl theory. No 
| person will doubt the accuracy of some of these statements. 
| No one, for instance, will deny that a large broad forehead 
|is an indication of mind, and a powe@ful mind too; and few 
jalso will deny that the general outlines, the type of the head, 








indicate the intellect, and the influence residing there to 
counteract evil propensities. The genera) principle is true, 
beyond question.’ But to follow it out into its details as do 
the Phrenologists is in wee the principle. Because 
the head is expanded in a ular part, that fact will no 


that comparative anatomy will aid them—that the doctrine of) 


sands of heads have been examined, and in every one of 
these, there was a corresponding developementy expansion of 





| 
| 


wijl make a very good guess: sometimes however, they do 
mistake, and then we are told, “Oh, you have the faculty 
well developed ; but it is not cultivated as it, ought to be.” 
|The simple history of the matter ye will read thus. Phre- 
nology, is but another name for the doctrine of Tempera- 


have assured me, that there is a distinct, uniform division of | 


|the truth.of the science it would illustrate. 
jare always very careful not to examine in the dark, and for 
\a Very good reuson. 





consequently & manifestation of a certain feeling, than rea- 
soning by analogy, would convince us of the truth of any 
popular hypothesis. We are apt to gudge of a person from 
the features of the countenance. We speak of an intelli- 
gent eye, and a firm mouth. But if we meet with one, who 
has neither of them, is it fair to pronounce him destitute of 
intelligence and firmness? Now that eye and mouth tell in 
language known to the senses, that the individual possesses 
both of those qualities which the features express. And we 
cannot be mistaken in our judgment, because our own eyes 


|trace them out—the image is fixed upon the mind, and it can- 


not be effaced. But it is not so withthe head. If the divis- 
ion of the brain exists, we cannot see that division, and the 
size, gencral appearance, &c. of the organs residing there. 
Can we then with any certainty, pronounce this individual to 
be benevolent ; and that, likewise, when the whole outline 
and form of the head differ in all material points? But, to 
press this question more closely, the Phrenologists say, that 


‘heads almost innumerable have been examined, and qualities 
| pronounced by them to reside there, which were known and 
jadmitted to be striking characteristics of the subject. The 


truth of this fact may be admitted ; but yet it does not prove 
The professors 


The temperament, and the cast of 
countenance of the subject, are taken into the account; join 


| with these the general outline of the head, and the professors 


| ments and Physiognomy united. In all cases, they forma 
‘principal ingredient, and without them, the professors must 
| give their offspring to the winds. 

| In another part of this number, the general position was 
|assumed, that the animal passions and propensities are seat- 
led in the base of the head. The truth of this position must 
,be adrhitted, because anatomy informs us that there, is the 
cerebellum. \t is not necessary to speak at large of that organ. 
| Sufficient is it for our purpose to say, that itis the place 
from whence spring the lower feelings of our nature ; and 
that unless counteracted by other influences, those feelings 
obtain supreme dominion over the habits, actions and whole 
life. ‘The admission therefore, of this position, lends no as- 
sistance tothe science of Phrenology. But I have gone 
further even than this, and taken another, which may seem 
without due reflection, to be conclusive in favor of the cere- 
bral divisions. If that hypothesis depends upon such posi- 
tions, then is its foundation weak, and the inferences drawn 
|from it, incapable of conducting us to correct conclusions. 
I have said that the forehead is the residence, the seat of 
|the intellect—that wherever you find a broad and expan- 
\sive forehead, there you find mind, ready to grasp with all 
subjects, powerful, acute, far reaching in its wisdom, “ tow- 
ering above, with an eye that never blinks, and a wing that 
‘never tires.” And is it not so? Observation, and the expe- 
jrience of every day tell us that it is so. But because this 
| fact is admitted, no one will infer the distinct, uniform divis 
‘ion of the cerebral organs. The brain is denominated the 
lresidence of sensation, and the instyiment of thought. Our 
notions of its functions, cannot but be vague and imperfect 
As it is the spring, the soul of thought, the place where all 
|our strange and often mysterious ideas originate, we must 
give ita local habitation; and hence, it is considered that 
‘the forehead is its dwelling place. Accordingly, the intel+ 





Here are} lect may be measured in some degree, by the height,and 


breadth of the forelad. The brain there, is expanded by 
study and a severe and continued action of the whole mass. 
| An appeal to facts will convince us of the truth of this— 
\Look around amongg professional mcn—those engaged ip 
‘literary avocations, and we shall find a vast majoritywith 
‘large foreheads. Their pursuits, beyond question, expaf the 
| brain, and aid in the development of its functions. No one 
rpart of that brain, imparts or receives sensation—the oper 
jtion of the intellect is confined to no one part. It acts ™* 
mass—from it, the nerves go to the organs of the senses 
and thén over the whole system, giving sensation, and act 





more convince us of a Pate of the cerebral organs, and 





ing as the instruments of the will, Who can believe, that 
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when one part of the brgin is at work, another part is at rest? 
Who can believe, that there is an organ of benevolence, 
which acts independently of any other feeling, such as ven- 
eration, the love of approbation, &«.? Who can believe, 
that these feelings reside in particular portions of the brain; 
and that when they are in exercise, all other parts are dor- 
mant? Who can separate one from another; and more than 
all, decide beyond all reasonable doubt, that they exist and 
act independently ? The most rational and simple notion is, 
that the brain acts in a mass—that its functions all work to- 
gether, and that no parts or divisions exist. When, there- 
fore, 1 say that a large forehead, is indicative of commanding 
intellect; I only say, that as the brain is denominated the 


mercy of his brain; in fact he will have no will. He is nota 
free agent, and therefore he is not an accountable being. This 
is a plain simple inference from the phrenological fact. 
The Creator of this wonderful and curious world, never 
formed man thus, never intended that certain propensities 
seated in the brain, should govern and mould thg whole life; 
destroy the free agency, and of course with that, accountabil- 
ity. Revelation and reason, “that divinity which stirs within 
us,” teach no such lesson. They tell us, that these faculties 
are given us for use, and that with them is also given the 
power to regulate and fashion them according to the will.|! 
But take another illustration. Phrenology selects an indi- 
vidual with the animal propensities developed, and pro- 





seat of thought, as it is expanded by action, just as the mus- 
cles are expanded by action, as the higher faculties of our 
nature reside there, just as the lower do in the cerebellum, 
it does not follow that the brain is divided into many parts, 
the lines marked out and the whole proved by unquestiona- 
ble evidence. Such an assertion can never be made with 
any degree of truth, until anatomy makes more satisfactory 
discoveries than it has ever yet made. The position there- 
fore, remains as it was in the beginning, and there it will re- 


main, notwithstanding the boasted analogical reasoning of 


the Phrenologists. 

Passing over several other objections, let us come to the 
last, and great objection to Prenology—that is, its tendency 
to Atheism. Anti-Phrenologists here plant themselves up- 
on firm and solid ground. The strongest appeals to preju- 
dice and passion, the nicest web of sophistry that the profes- 
sors ever wove ; all their ingenuity and perversion of facts 
will never remove this objection to the science. I know, 
that it is a grave charge, anf should be sustained by the 
best evidence. It is also a fashionable and popular charge, 
against many systems and many sects. There isa class of 
christians, whose principies have been denounced and their 
doctrines declared to be rank heresy, tending to infidelity. 
That same class is engaged.and zealously too, in the main- 
tenance of religion, morality and education; it has enrolled 
under its banner, some of the most gifted and purest spirits 
of the age, who glory in the name and doctrines they teach. 
But because they are charged with heresy and infidelity, we 
have no righto believe that charge, unless supported by in- 
disputable testimony. And so with Phrenology. It is the 
popular belief, or rather every inquisitive mind has pronounc- 
ed the system of Phrenology as tending to Atheism, and we 
have no right to receive that opinion, unless sustained by a 
sufficient weight of testimony. 

Man, is. denominated a religious, rational, and accountable 
being. He enters this world, with capacities for exalting or 
degrading his nature, and as those capacities are moulded 
and directed, so will be his life; and in proportion as the gifts 
and blessings of that life are improved, so will be his hopes 
‘of a future and glorious existence, beyond the confines of 
the tomb. This doctrine is believed to be inculeated by Rev- 
elation and in accordance with the government, purposes 
and attributes of the Deity. It is therefore a true and prac- 
‘tical doctrine, running through the various relations of our! 
‘being, offering encouragement to the pilgrim as he passes 
‘on his journey, and pointing him at last to that place, where 
he can “lay down his weary aching head, upon the pillow of 
its repose,” and sleep there calmly and securely, until the 
dawn of a new and brighter day. 

The system of Phrenology, opposes these cheering views 





nounces him a murderer, because combativeness, destruc- 
tiveness, acquisitiveness, &c. are all marked on the head.|| 
Make that individual believe, that he is created to be a crim- 
inal, and what follows from such a statement. He will use 
no effort to subdue his passions, he will allow them to be 
free as the air, and whenever it is convenient will commit 
crimes. You destroy all notions of compassion, conscience, 
and the punishment which belongs to such enormous of- 
fences. He is no better than a wild beast let loose to prey 
upon the peace and lives of his fellow beings. The con- 
clusion from the facts as deduced from phrenology are irre- 
sisitible. Man, as has been stated before, is created a free 
and of course accountable being. Divine Revelation offers 
to him rules for the government of his passions, and the hope 
of a-future and glorious eternity, if he regulates and con- 
trols these passions, and obeys its precepts. 





Phrenology says, that he cannot obey those precepts, be- 
cause from a peculiar, natural organization of the brain, cer- 
tain faculties are planted there which will inevitabl@ prompt 
to the commission of crime ; therefore, he is created a crim- 
inal, and hence he is nota free agent—cannot regard the 
precepts of revelation, and of course, is accountable to no 
tribunal] for his conduct in this life. Theg is beyond ques- 
tion a difference here ; you cannot reconcile such doctrines 
with the Bible. ,If then, Phrenology teaches such ideas of 
the constitution of man, his purposes and actions, it contra- 
dicts a system which has been, and it is to be hoped, will ever 
be*considered, a most beautiful, harmonious, and perfect sys- 
tem—the Christian religion. Far distant be the day, when 
that shall be sacrificed upon the altar of Phrenology. May 
the period never arrive, when that with its cheering and soul 
stirring and elevating truths shall yield one point, to this ab- 
surd and dangerous system. 

“ The world is still deceived With ornament— 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his oward parts.” 











And there is also no system, assuming the name of science | 
which does not deceive the world with ornament, hiding its) 
grosaness, and calling in some sober brow to bless it, and ap- 
prove it with a text. : 

The view taken of this subject, has been a limited one.— 
Many points connected with it have not been touched; some 
of them of importance in the decision of the question, 


It ia time ,however, that science oecupied broad ground, It 








of man and his future destination. It is therefore fraught | 
with imminent danger to the whole community, and deserves 
the severest condemnation, It supposes in the fftst place,| 
that all the feelings and propensities of the individual reside | 
in the brain—no matter how good they are, no matter to) 
what crimgs they tend, there they are, “exceedingly well, 
developed,” and by a glance, you can pronounce this man| 
Virtuous, and that, a ruffian ora murderer, The practical 
tendency of this notion is obvious. Take an individual upon | 


whose skull the higher faculties are manifested. Phrenology 


requires expansive minds to diffuse its principles, because its 
field is the universe. It embraces all classes, and should be 
‘interesting to all. The Philosopher, therefore, when he is 
|imbued with the spirit of philosoply, weloomes the world as 
jhis country ; and the intellecual every where as his country- | 
men. He stands upo high eminence, looks upon the | 
jmultitude below, and invites them to listen to the precepts of) 
|his rich philosophy. The Phrenologists seem to be ambitious | 
\to follow this worthy course, But let it be understood, 
‘that they must build a better foundation, before they consider | 
the world as their proper sphere of influence and action.— |) 











says, that such a person is addicted to virtue, because his||In conclysion, let us admit the truth of Phrenology ; and | 


brain is expanded ,in a certain portion. Tell him of that 


fact, convince him of its truth, and what is the inference ?| swer is, in sweeping terms, the worl@is to be regenerates | 


then ask this question, what is to be gained by it? The an-)| 


He will make no efforts for future improvement; he will || That answer, however, is not satisfactory to all minds. e 


think that his brain is so constructed, that he need make no 
effort. Iftemptation assails, héwill yield—his will being at the 








beg leave to doubt, if the world is to be regenerated by such, 
|@ process, The truth is, it goes on pretty well now ; but! 


indeed the body of God, and Light is his shadow.” 





when Phrenology rules, no man can answer for the conse- 
quences. It is the custom to claim uncommon influence and 
vigtues for every absurdity that visits the commuuity. The 
Hygean pills promised to relieve all diseases and make us 
entirely free from their attacks. And so Bhrenology prom- 
ises to overturn all our systems of religion, morals and edu- 
cation, and establish others upon a broad and firm basis— 
Perhaps we can subsist a little longer without its aid. But to 
be serious, Is our world to be improved by its propagation ? 
The answer is at hand—No, because it declares in the face 
of that world, that it is to be the corner stone of new systems, 
new sciences, new codes of morality, religion, and education. 
If it is at variance with the doctrines and duties enjoined by 


‘our holy religion, we say, let every christian beware how he 


receives its philosophy. That religion is too dear—it carries 


| with its free and elevating spirit, too much of consolation and 
sacred joy, and glorious truth. 


It spreads over this varied 
scene of things, too much of wisdom, simplicity, and all that 
is inspiring and cheering to huinan thoughts ayd purposes— 
because it points to that Rock on which our fortune and our 
destiny are built. It bids us send a voice down into the 
depths of our souls, and call up from thence our faults, vices, 
and errors. And then, when that soul is purified by its in- 
fluence, it may look upwards, and say with Plato, “ Truth 
ANTI, 





For the Literary Journal. 
STANZAS. “ 
There is joy in the morn: 
* When the roseate veil of the gastern sky 
Is rent by the rays, as they shoot on high 
rom the sun’s broad disk,—while the grove resounds 
To the feathered songsters’ tuneful sounds. 
There is joy in the noon: 
When we fly from the glare of the mid-day sun, 
To the leafy retreat where the cool waters run, 
And lull’d by the murmuring woodland stream, 
How calmly repose—hdéw tranquilly dream | 
There is joy in the eve: , 
When we rest in the bower consecrated to lov8, 
And the moon, as her beams pierce the flowery grove, 
The light fairy form of my loved one descries, 
And thinks to discover lost stars in her eyes ! 


Beppo. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAR OF MY BIBLZ. 
BY McDONALD CLARKE. 

Spirit which veils the spotless heart— 
Spirit of the eternal world ! 

Which comes when tears begin to start, 
And sin is from our preseace hurled ; 

Wilt thou, wilt thou deign to come 

To a soul which has been so poor, so proud; 
But now humbly bowed and dumb, 

Dares not for pardon ask aloud. 

When the tear is falling fast, 

And — lip can scarcely speak, ® 
While at thy feet the soul is cast, . 
Then there is merey for the meek. 

Behold my opened heart—behold 

Its doubta, its frailties all faid bare— 

Oh, if to thee its warmth is cold, 

Thy smile can make*all brightness there. 
Hover around this helpless heart, 

From every wandering weakness guard ; 
And placid spirit, take its part, 

When the passions press aroand too bard. 
its fainting feelings softly bold 

When they would sink away with sin ; 
Sinile when its faith is growing cold, 

And the fires of love are dark within, 
Strengthen its hopes, and soothe its fears; 
Help it temptation to withstand ; 

Light with thy smile the darkening years 
Which stretch beyond this suffering land, ° 
To that bright world beyond the grave, 

Where the pure‘in heart shall surely go, 

When the igsts of earth have ceased to rave, 

And this wild heart is cold and low. 
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THE RED ROSE; | 

OR THE VALUE OF TIME. 7 

A NARRATIVE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
CONCLUDED. 

When the name and rank of Marceau were announced, 
the doors of the prison were opened. He commanded the 
to conduct him to the cell in which Blanche was con- 
fined. This order was received with hesitation; but whep 

repeated in a more imperative tone, it was obeyed ; and the 
jailor beckoned for him to follow. “She is not alone,” said 
he, opening the low, arched door of a dungeon, whose dark- 
ness caused Marceau to start: “but she will soon be rid of 
her companion—he is to be guillotined to-day.” He closed 
the door behind Marceau, after advising him to shorten as 


danger. 


Affected by the sudden transition from light to total dark- | 


ness, Marcegu extended his arms like a man ina dream.— 
He endeavored to pronounce the name of Blanche, but could 
not articulate. He could distinguish no object in the cell; 
but heard a cry, and the young girl threw herself into his 
arms. She knew him, through the derkness by which she 
was surrounded, and sprang towards him, forgetting her age 
and sex, in the terror of her situation. Jt was then life or 
death—and with a convulsive grasp, she clung to him, sob- 
bimg, as a shipwrecked mariner clings to a rock. 

“Oh, you have not abandoned me then!” she at length 
cried. “They arrested me—dragged me here. | saw Tig- 
guy among the crowd who followed me. I cried, ‘Marceau— 
Marcean’—and he disappeared. Oh, how little did I expgct 
ever to see you again—but I do see you—I behold you—you 
will not leave me again. You will carry me with you—will 
you not ?—you will not leave me here.” 

“ At the cost of my blood, willingly wou!dI take you hence, 
this very instant—but—” 

“Oh, dotry. Feel these dripping pae~—thie tainted straw. 
You, are a General—could you not ?— 

bd Blanche, I couldsdo this—knock at that door; shoot the 
turnkey who should open it: bear you to the prison yard ; 
let you breathe the air—see the sky: and die in attempting 
to rescue you. But when I was dead, Blanche, they would 
bring you back to this dungeon; and there would not be a 
single man on earth who could save you.” 

* And can yougave me—you ?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Soon ?” 

“In two days, Blanche. I must have two dhys. But now 
in your turn, you must answer me a question. On it depend 
your life and mine. Answefitas you would to God.—Blanche, 
do you love me ?” 

“Is this a time—a place, for an answer to sucha question. 
Do you think that these walls are accustomed to hear ac- 
knowledgments of love ?” 

“Yes; this is the moment. We are between life and the 
grave—l@ween time and eternity. Answer me, Blanche, 
quickly. Every instant deprives us of a aad 
a year.—Blanche, dost thou love me ?” 


“ Oh, yes, yes, yes."—The words burst from the heart of|| voice of the priest was heard, 


the young girl, who forgetting that her blush could not be 
seen in that almost midnight darkness, hid her burning fore- 
head upon his arm, ‘ 


“Then, Blanche, you must, this instant, accept me, as your 


husband.”—The whole frame of the girl trembled, 
“ What can be your design ?” 


|| —wilt not thou also be Jost with me ?” 


much as possible, an interview which might expose him tol “* Oh, no—no !—Leave ine—for the sake of Heaven, leave 
| 


3 every hour, of 






“That then, is the motive which induces you to reject the 
only opportunity which remains to saveyour life? Listen to 
me once more Blanche : for I, in my turn, have now a con- 
fession to pake. When! first saw thee, I loved thee— 
That feeling has become a passion—my existence depends 
upon it. ‘Thy life shall be my life—thy death, my death.— 
| Happiness, or the scaffold—I must share either with thee. 
1 cannot leave thee ; and no human power shall separate us. 
|Or, if compelled to go; I will ery, “ Live the King.” a 
'word will open to me your cell—from which we shall both 
‘depart together. Be itso! A night in the same dungeon 
|—a seat in the same cart—a death on the same scaffold, will 
‘be a happy thing for us both.” 


jme alone.” ° 

“That I must do. But first weigh well thy wordg—thy 
determination. For if I do leave thee, and thou not mine— 
not having given me the right to defend thee ; I must go to! 
thy father, of whom thou dost not think—who is wretched 
|for thy sake ; and say to him,‘ Venerable man, thy daughter 
might have lived—but she would not. She chose that thy 
last days should pass in sorrow, and that her blood should 
stain thy white hairs.—Weep, old man ; not that thy daugh- 
ter is dead—but because she did not love thee enough to 
live.’ ” 

He had @emoved her from his arm. She had retired a 
few paces, and was knecling. He was walking through the 
dungeon, with folded arms, and gnashing his teeth, with the 
smile ofa madman. He heard her sobbing—the tears start- 
ed from#his eyes—his arms fel] powerless—and he sunk at 
her feet. 

“Qh, for the sake of mercy—for that which thou holdest 
most sacred upon earth—thy mother’s grave—Blanche, thou 
must become my wife—thou must do it.” 

“Yes, maiden—thou must ;” said another voice, which 
made them both stayt, and rise together. “It is the only 












means of saving a life which has yet scarcely commericed. 
' Religion commands it—and I, myself am ready to bless that 
| union.” ’ 

| . 


\cognized the priest of Sainte Marie de Rhe, who had offic- 
jiated at the altar in the forest, on the night when Blanche 
‘became his prisoner. “Oh, father,” he cried, seizing the 
hand of the old man, and leading him forward ; “Oh father; 
| prevail on her to live.” 

“Blanche de Beaulieu ;” said the priest, with solemnity ; 
“Inthe name of thy father; whom my age, and our long 
friendship, authorizes me to represent ; I adjure thee tocom- 
ply with this young man’s vate :—for if thy father was 
with thee, he would do as I do now.” 

Blanche appeared agitated by a thousand contending 
thoughts; but at length#she sprang into the arms of Mar- 
/ceau, “Oh, my friend,” said she, “I can resist no longer.— 
;Marceau, I love thee—I do love thee—and I am thy wife.” 
| ‘Their lips met together ; and Marceau was entranced with 
joy—he appeared to have forgotten every danger. But the 
“ Hasten, my children—my 
momenta here below, are counted. If you delay longer, I 
~~ be able to bless you, only froin above.” The lovers 





Marceau looked behind him with astonishment; and re- | 
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rk. “VFear not,” said the priest, advancing ; “it is I for 
whom they come—it is I who go to death.” 

The soldiers surrounded him. “ My children,” said he to 
the young couple: “kneel once more. With one foot in the 
grave, I give you my last blessing—and the blessing of a 
dying man is holy.” 

The soldiers were ‘silent with astonishment. He drew 
from his bosom, a small crucifix, which he had, until that 
moment, succeeded in concealing through every search.— 
He extended it towards them. On the verge of death, it 
was for them that he prayed. Then followed 2 moment of 
silence and solemnity ; during which, every one present be- 
lieved in God. “ Let us go,” said the priest. The soldiers 
closed around him—the door grated on its hinges—and the 
whole disappeared like agvision of the night. 

“Oh,” said Blanche, “ if thou leavest me—and they come 
for me in that manner—and I have not thee to sustain me, 
when I pass that door!—Oh, Marceau, imagine me upon 
the scaffold—on the scaffold, far from thee—calling on thy 
name;and hearing no answer! Donot go—do not leave 
me, 1 wil] tell them that I am not guilty ; but if they will 
leave me in prison with thee, all my life, I will bless them.— 
But if thou dost leave me '—Oh, do not—do not leave me!” 

“ Blanche, I am certain that I shall save you. I can en- 
sure your life. Two days will not pass, before I shall be 
here with your pardon. Our life will not be one of sorrow 
and of dungeon gloom—but of air and light, and liberty and 
love.” ? 

The door agai opened; and the jailorappeared. Blanche 

‘ing to Moreeau with all her strength. Unwilling as 
she was to leave him, and precious as was every moment of 
that embrace, he gently removed the hands which would 
have still detained him ; and again promised to return before 
the expiration of the second day. “Love me forever, Blan- 
che.”—* Forever she replied, with her fingers on the red 
cose which he had given her, end which was still fastened 
in her hair, She fell prostrate, as he sprang from the dun- 
geon; and the door rung between them, like the gate of 


h hell. 


Marceau found Dumas in the jailor’s apartment, awaiting 
his return. He called for ink and paper. “ phat wilt thou 
Jo ?” said Dumas, alarmed at his agitation. 

“1 will write to Carrier—demand two days time—and tell 
him that his life must answer for that of Blanche.” “No! 
said his friend, snatching the letter from him, “You threaten 
him, when you are completely in his power? Have you not 
lisobeyed the order to join the army? Do you think, that 





fearing you, his fears would seek even a specious pretence 
for your destruction? Before an hour had passed, you would 
‘be arrested: and what could you then do, either for her or 
for yourself? Trust me—your silence should cause his for- 
zetfulness: for his forgetfulness alone can save her.” 

The head of Marceau fell between his hands. He sat 
buried in deep thought. “ You are right,” he said, rising up 
suddenly, and hurrying his friend into the street. 

Several persons were standing near the coach which was 
at the door. “If there was a fog, this evening,” eaid one of 
ithe group, “I see nothing to prevent twenty good fellows 
\from entering the village, and liberating all the prisoners. — 
|The careless manner in which Nantes is guarded is shame- 
ful.” Marceau started, looked round, saw that the speaker 








Blanche looked around her, with dismay. “Oh,” said she, 
“what a moment for us to join our destinies—what a temp! 
for our union! Dost thou think that a marriage consecrated 


rr That voice recalled them to the earth. 





“To save your life:—to see whether they w ‘il! dare to send] in this dark, mournful v@lt, can be lasting—can be huppy ?” 





the wife of a Republican General to the scaffold.” 
Blanche read his thoughts. 


posing himself. 

recalled her courage. 

sible.” 
“Tmpossible,” said Mirceau; “ impossible! 


madness. 


What obstacle can exist between us and our un- 


She saw the extent of the| 
danger, tahich, in attempting to preserve her, he was ex- 
It gave new strength to her affection ; but) rays of light passing through the crossed-bars of a narrow 
She suid with firmness, “ It is impos-; loop-hole ; and there bct falling on their knees, they await-| 


But this is |! 


| Marceau was also in s me deg 


| superstitious dread, He led BI e toa part of the dun- 


| 


| ed the blessing of the priest. 


| 


nounced the sacred words. 





‘ver; and*off went the horses with the rapidity of lightning. 
se affected by a feeling of | 
| 3am? speed —every where,promises were obtained that horses 
| geon, where the darkness was partially dispelled ty a few | chould b2 in waiting, the next day; and that nothing should 


was Tinguy ; exchanged with him a glance of intelligence, 


ind threw himself into the carriage. 


“To Paris!” said he, putting gold into the hand of the dri- 
Every where, the same lavish use of gold—every where, the 
lelay his re turn. 


During the journey, he learned thit General Dumas had 
resigned his commission, asking only the privilege of being 


The old man ¢xt nded his hands above them, and pre-| ‘mpl yed in ancther ermy ; and that having been placed ur- 
At that instant, the fgptstps of|| ler the orders of the Committee of Public Safety, he was 
ion, since you have acknowledged that you love me? Do! soldiers—the rattling of arms were heard in the corrider,—1 ’ 


is way to Nantes, when met by Mareean on the road to 


you think all this is but the acting of a play? Listen tome| Blanche clung to Marceau with affright. “It is me whom || Clisson. 
—it is your death. 
the executioner—the axe—the cart, !” 

“Oh, mercy—mercy—:t is dreadful. 


Think of it—the death of the scaffold— 6: 


But edthoe~ith 


»y seek,” said she ; “Oh, my friend— how,dreadful woul’ 
| death be now !” 


|| +t Paris. 
The young General placed himsclf before the door, with || Marceau proceeded on foot 


At eight o'clock in the evening, the two Generals arrived 
They parted on the square of Palais Egalite.— 
rough Rue St. Honore, de- 
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scended towallls St. Roch, stopped at No. 366, and ing 
regen og on 


“He is at the Theatre de la Nation,” said a girl of from 
sixteen to seventeen years; “but if you will comgin, Citi- 
zen General; he will return in two a 

“ Robespierre at the Theatre de la Nation! 
mistaken ?” 

«No, Citizen.” 

«J will seek him there ; and if I do not find him, shall re- 
tufn, and await him here. There is my name, The Citizen 
General Marceau.” 

The Theatre Francais had then just been divided into two 
confunies. Talma,with the patriot actors,had gone fo Odeon; 
and thither Marceau proceeded, astonished at being obliged 


—Are you not 


of Public Safety. The play for the evening was the “ Death 
of Cesar.” He entered a balcony. A young man offered 
him a seat, which he accepted; hoping, from that place to 
be able to discover the man for whom he was in search. 


The performance had not yet commenced. A violent 
agitation was visible among the audience. Signs and bursts 
of laughter escaped from the centre of a group of people 
standing near the orchestra. That group was placed in a 
situation to command a view of the whole house. One man 
stood on an elevation above them. That man was Danton.* 

* * * . * . ” 


* * * * * » 


Like the General of an army, who is desirous to satisfy 
himself that every one is at his post, Danton arose, and look- 
ed around him. Suddenly, his eye wasefixed on a particular 
part of the house. The trellis of the lodge had just been 
raised ; and from the darkness behind, Robespierre was ex- 
tending forward his livid and, pointed head. The eyes of 
the two enemies met, and neither could withdraw his gage 
from the other. {n those of Robespierre, there was all the 
irony of triumph—ali the impudence of security. Danton, 


for the first time, felt a cold sweat running over his whole | 


frame: he forgot his intended purpose ; he omitted to give 


his pre-concerted signa]; and the Guillotineurs had conquer- |, 







the genera! and abolition of the long established 
modes of speech and of dress, he still retained his courtly 
language and his elegant attire. In fine, the more others 
were anxious to assimilate themselves in manners and ap- 
pearance, to the multitude, the greater appeared to be his 
exertions to maintain himself above it, At the first glance, 
it was evident, that such a man must be made by the people, 
either an idol or a victim. He was both. 

They arrived at the house. A narrow stair led to a cham- 
ber in the third story. Robespierre opened the door. A 
bust of Rousseau, a table, on which the Social Contract and 
a volume of Emile lay open, a bureau and a few chairs, were 
all which the room contained. Every thing wore an air of 
the most perfect siinplicity and neatness. Robespierre no- 
ticed the effect which the appearance of the chamber had 
produced upon Marceau. “* Behold,” suid he, smiling, “ the 
palace of Cesar. What would’ you have frogn the Dictator?” 

“The pardon of my wife, who has been condemned by 
Carrier.” . 

“Your wife condemned by Carrier ?—the wife of Marceau 
—the Republican of afcient times—the Spartan soldier !— 
What is he doinggt Nantes ?” 

“ Committing atrocities !” 

Marceau then gave a description of those scenes to which 
we have before alluded. Robespierre tossed from side to 
side on his chair, but did not interrupt the recitgl. Marceau 
at length ceased. 

* You see then, how I always have been understood,” said 
Robespierre, with a hoarse voice ; for the emotion which he 
felt had changed its ordinary tone ; “you perceive how they 
will always unders me, whenever my eyes are not pre- 
sent to see, and my Gd to stay, their useless slaughter !— 
There is however, much blood still to be shed—we are not 
yet at the end:” 

“ Well then, Robespierre—the pardon of my wife.” 





“ Why 2” 


al.” . 








ed the Septembriscurs ; “—93” had fascinated “—92.” 
This scene lasted but a few seconds ; and Marceau whose 


| Blanche de Beaulieu.” 
| Robespierre dropped the pen.—“ Daughter of the Mar-|, 


mind was absorbed with other objects, was perhaps the only || quis de Beaulieu, the Chief of the Brigands ?” 
individual present, who did not understand it. He recog-|| “ Bl@che de Beaulieu, the Marquis de Beaulicu’s daugh-| threshold of the dungeon, and cry to his wifé—‘ Come forth 


nized Robespierre, however—ran from the balcony, and met/|| 
him in the corridor. 

The appearance of Robespierre was as calm and unruffled 
as if nothing had occurred. He extended hig hand, as the} 
General presented himself and announced his name. Mar- 
ceau, yielding to the influence of a first impulse, withheld| 
hisown, A bitter smile @assed over the features of Robes- 
pierre. ' 

“What do you desire from me 7” he inquired. 

“ An interview for a few moments.” 

“Here, or at home ?” 

“At your house.” 

“Come then.” e 

And these two men, so different in their feelings, walked 
on, side by side. Marceau anxious and agitated—Robes-| 
pierre calm and indifferent. | 

Here was the man who was to decide the fate of Blanche: | 
the man, of whom he had heard so much ; whose incorrup- | 
tibility was universally acknowledged; but the secret of 
whose popularity was a problem: who in acquiring that pop-| 
wlarity, had einployed none of the means which had been| 
used by his predecessors. His, were neither the eloquence | 
of Mirabeau, the paternal firmness of Bailly, the sublime| 
Impepuosity of Dantongnor the low and vulgar style of He-| 
bert. When he labored for the people, it was in silence | 








*As this seene has merely an incidental connection with the 


. . . . . | 
principal events of the Narrative, its details have been omitted by | 


ter.” 

“How came she to be your wife ?” 

Marceau gave him a candid narration of all the circum- 
stances. 

“ Wild—thoughtless—foolish creature!” exclaimed Robes- 
pierre. Marceau interrupted dim. 

“I seek from you, feither insult nor advice. I ask the 
pardon of my wife—will you grant it to me ?” 

“ Will the ties of family®the influence of domestic love, 
never lead you to betray the Republic ?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Suppose you stood, sword in hand, before the Marquis 
de Beaulieu ?” 

“J would fight him, as I always have done.” 

“ And if he should fall into your hands ?” 

“T would send him to you.—You should be his Judge.” 

“ You swear that to me ?” 

“Upon my honor!” 

Robespierre resumed his pen. “ Marceau,” said he, “ you 
are happy in having been able to preserve Yourself pure, in 
all eyes. Long have I known you—and long have I desired 









Robespierre took a sheet of paper—* Her maiden name ?” |) 


é. is necessary to establish the identity of the indi-|' 


shattered it to atoms. The labor for the Conven- 
tion is immé@nse ; for that must finish the work of destruction, 
and commence that of restoration. On this subject, I have 
a mighty thought: it is,—to become the type of this epoch, 
as Mirabeau and Danton were of theirs. The names of 
three men will then, stand forever on the. anuals of the 
French, represented by the figures “—91,”“—92,” “—93.” 
If the Supreme Being grants me time, for the acgomplish- 
ment of my work, my name will stand above all other names, 
I shall have accomplished more than Lycurgus did, in Greece 
—Numa, at Rome—or Washington, in America: @r each 
of those had a young and advancing people to pacify ; while 
I have the society of an ancient Kingdom to regenerate — 
If I fall—Oh God, preserve me froma blasphémy against 
\thee, at my last hour! If I fall, before the requisite time 
has been granted me for the accomplishment of my full de- 
sign, having finished but one half of that which I yet hope 
|to do ; my name will remain, a bloody spot; which the other 
half of my life, had it been spared me, would have washed 
away: the Revolution must fa)! with it ; and both be forever 
calumniated! This is all that I wished to say to thee, Mar- 
ceau: for I desire that some men may keep alive my name, 
pare in their hearts, like the flame in the .tabernacle; and 
|thou art one of those men.” . 

He finished the signature—* There is a pardon for your 
wife: and now you may go; even without shaking hands 
with me.” 9 

Marceau took his hand, and pressed it with energy. He 
endeavored to speak; but his tears came too fast to permit 
the utterance ofsa single word. Robespierre first broke the 
silence. “Come—we shall meet again; you must now de- 
part—for you have not a moment to lose.” 





Marceau rushed to the stair; and met Gegeral Dumas as- 
cending. “I have her pardon,” cried he, throwing himself 
\into the arms of his friend; “1 have her pardon—Blanche is 
saved.” “Congratulate me also,” said Dumas, “I have been 
re Alps, and 
braced once 
Murceau hastened to the street, and ran to the Place 
ide Palais Egalite, where his carriage agaited his retarn. 


\appointed General-in-Chief of the Army o 
‘have come to thank Robespierre.” ‘They 
more, 











to see you.” He marked the impatience of Marceau—wrage| 


in my turn, I ask five minutes of your time, [tis a good) 
price fur you to pay me.” Marceau nodded, as a sign that! 
he was lis 

has slande® 


ng, and Robespierre continued, “Some onc| 
me to thee, Marceau; but thou art one ot) 


| What a load was taken from his heart—what happiness 
jawaited him—how many joys, after so much suffering. He 
\looked forward to the moment when he would stand on the 


| Blanche ; thou art free! Come, and let tht love re me 
for ti safaty of thy life.’ Still, from time to time, his spirits 
‘are oppressed by a vague disquietude—a sudden chill strikes 
|his heart. He then urges the drivers—promises them gold 
|—lavishes it upon them ; and promises more. The horses * 
\dash onward—fire flies from the pavements beneath the 
wheels—but still they appear to him scarcely to advance. At 
|every post, fresh horses stand ready—there is no delay—the 
|agitation within him seems to extend to every thing around 
|him. In a few hours, Versailles—Chartres—Le’ Mans—La’ 
|Fleche, are all left behind him—he is in sight of Angers.— 
‘Suddenly, he feels a tremendous shock.—The overturned 
learsiage is dashed to pieces.—He rises, bruised and bleeding 
|—with one stroke of his sword,®@e cuts the traces by which 
one of the horses is detained, and springs upon the saddle. 
He reaches the first post—mounts there, a race-horse ; and 
goes onward, with even more rapidity than before. 


At length, he arrives at Angers—he sees Ingrand—reach- 
\¢s, Verades—passes Ancenis. His horse is covered with 
|foam and blood, He sees St. Donatien—and then—Nantes! 

Nantes! which holds his life, his soul, his future. In a fow 
minutes, he will be in the city. He is at the gate—his horse 


| the three first letters of his naine, and again stopped. Now,| falls di ad, before the prison of Bouffays—but what avails it 


—ie hag arrived.—* Blanche! Blanche ” 

“ Two carts have just left the prison,” said the jailor, “She 
is upon the first.” 

Marceau springs, on foct, among the crowdPwho are has- 


the “Iranslator. ‘ihe p‘ssage-, in the original, contain a vivid) those rare men by whom | wish to be known and under-| tening, running, towards he great square. He reaches the 


description of the events which occured ut the ‘I heatre, on the’ stood ; for what care J for the opinion of those whom 1 nev-} jast of the two carts: 


evening sele-ted by Danton ior the execution of his plot to turn! 


8 recognized by one of the vietims 


the current of popu'ar feeling against hix formidable coadjutor; jercanesteem. Listenthen. Three successive Assemblies’ within it. “Qh, General—save her!—IJ could not; and T 


Which had been discovered ard defeated by the sagacious fure-|| have agitated the destinies of France ; and each, in its turn, have been 


sight of the latter, 


‘Lhe figures *y-92”’ and *‘—¥s’’ refer to 
the Fi 


years, which Danton and Ko erre successively attuined| 
sunmit of power ‘Ihe explanaton in this Note may be of | 


has been dissolved, and its power vested in an individual.— | 
Each performed the purpose which was required of it by| 


n.—Live the King, and the good cause !"—It 
was Tinguy. 


“ Yes!—yes!”—gnd Marceau opens a way among the peo 


some bongit to the reader, fur the full understanding of the | the necessities of the age. The Constitutional, representec | ple. ‘The crowd reels—dashes against him—presses him— 


interview 


. 


hich follows, between Lobespierie and Marcean. by Mirabeau, shook the throne—the Legislative, incarnatec|’ but still bears him along with it—He is in the great square— 











he is in front of the scaffold—he waves the paper in i | 
—and cries “ Pardon! Pardon !” 

At that moment, the executioner siezed by its long, light 
hair, the head of a young girl, and held it up before the peo- 
ple. The shuddering crowd turned from it with consterna- | 
tion ; for . —— to _ forth a torrent of blood. 

: * ” * 
janes, from the midst of that silent crowd, there came 
a cry of rage, in which al] human strength appeared to have 
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‘impose upon its labors. The frown of justice, and the scorn 





been exhausted.—Marceau had just discovered between her 


teeth, @he red rose which he hid given to the young Ven-|l¢ 


dean! 


ALEXANDER Dumas. 





for the Literary Journal. 

Poetry, poetry !—how many sighings, and whinings, and 
writhings, start forth at the mention of that word. What a) 
catalogue of disasters, and disappointments, and broken| 
hearts, do our imaginations conjure up, when hurrying over . 
periodical, or listening to eloquent panegyrics on the “gems,” | 
or “splendid productions,” which our modern poets are con- 
tinually throwing before us. This age is wonderfully exu- 
berant in the production of this commodity. The Genius of 
Poetry is an all-pervading—an all-prolific spirit. It is in the 
winds and the waves—it looks down from the stars and plays 
upon the sun-beams—it lives and breathes in the floating 
cloud, and leaps forth in the “living thunder”—it is heard 
in the tempestand the storm, and shines in the bow upon the 
heavens. Its majesty is felt, far away in the “ deep solitudes 
an@ awful cells,” where fancy only peoples creation, and 
where silence holds complete dominion. I fact, it is every 
where ;—all around us, and in us. We may catch it in the 
“sly” and thrilling glance from beneath the “drab bonnet” 
of the neat quakeress—it is written upon “marble necks,” 
and “rosy cheeks,” and “angel forms”—it is flung back 
from the wild, flowing “ tresses” of the country lass, as well 
as from the rich and brilliant decorations of the city belle. 
But there is gg end to the chapter. Poetry we shall have, 
in spite of os or reviewers ; for its materials are inex- 
haustible. 

But let us be ‘serjpus on this subject. I would not that 
the humblest ee rising genius should be crushed, | 
would not treat with contempt or ridicule, the offspring of 
young and dawning intellect. [I love—I honor the first im- 
pulses which af@ at work within the bosom of him whose eye 
has geen fixed ipon the star of true glory—whose aspira- 
tions breathe forth that devotedness of soul—thatencom@uer- 
able love of intellectual achievement, which “ stamp the true 
éablimity of mind.” I would hail these struggles and these 
devotions, as the jarbingers of future triumph and future 
eminence—as the first beams of a brilliant luminary, destined 
in its upward march through the heavens, to shed an undying 
radiance upon the literature of our country. And such there 
are among us; minds, which disciplined by rigid study, and 
encouraged by the fostering care of a generous nation, will 
become its ornaments and its pride. America, like the Ro- 
man matron, can already point to her “jewels.” Let it be 
her joy to nurture these with a parent’s affection; let her be 
first in perceiving and rewW&rding their merits. But there 
are others, too many I fear, who would be thought the fa- 
vorites of the muse; who would gladly wear the wreaths 
which only encircle the brow of lofty genius; but who are 
unwilling to bestow the industry and the toil necessary for 
the acquisition of lasting fame. Ambitious only of a mush- 


" room popularity, or in the sarcastic language of Sprague, 


contented to enjoy 

“ an immortality of near a week,”’ 
they do not nerve their minds for the great task of creating 
those masterly productions of thought, which are toggecome 
the imperishable pillars of our literature. 

An ambition which seeks its oniy reward in the blind and 
stupid applaus@f those who have neither learning to render 
them competent judges, nor sagagjty to discern the excel- 
lencies of real merit, is unworthy the exalted character of 
our intellectual nature. T'o be praised occasiong]ly by some 
“ graduated dunce,” or flattered by a few flirting Delles—aye, 
idolized, as a wonderful genius just commeneing a tremendous 
flight, is, they think, “glory enough for pne man.” Nor 
should we wonder that it is so. The young epizit loves to 


wayward caprice of the multitude. 
| in servitude to the will and prejudices of conceited pedantry. 
On the contrary, the career of genius should be one of no- 


souls ; to be rewarded with their affections, and to be cheered 
and sustained by their gratitude. It shrinks from the stern 
and severe test which time and a rigid discrimination must 


perhaps of a cold philosophy, which in coming time, are to be 
the arbiters of fame, appear to the eye of the young adven- 
turer, as objects too formidable to be encountered. He is 


not willing, like the illustrious Bacon, to leave his fame to)) 
He is ambitious to enjoy a sudden distinction, | 


posterity. 
although the existence of such celebrity is continually pro- 
claimed by the fickle nature of all human opinion. This is a 
| fatal error. It is enslaving genius—it ¥ subjecting it to the 
Mind should not stoop); 


ble, fearless independence—unshackled by a cringing obe- 
dience ; uninfluenced by the gneer of a rival, or the praise 
\| of a sycophant. » CLEANTHES. 

Nore. Our views of the sentiments of our correspondent|| 
have already been expressed. He will perceive, however, | 
that a small portion of his communication has been omitted ; 
[not that we find any thing objectiondble in that part; on its 
lown account; but simply because from it@want of harmony 
\of tone and spirit with the remainder, its direct tendency 
would have been to weaken thé effect of the succeeding por- 
tion. We are confident that Cleanthes will agree with these 
upiaitie of evhich he understands the reason, and will not 
| mistake the motive.—Ep. Lrr. Jour. 
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APPLICATION OF GALVANISM TO THE PURPOSES OF MeEpI- 
cink.—The subjoined notice of an interesting paper which 
was recently presented to the Medical department of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, appeared ina late French 
publication, from which it has been translated for our col- 
umns. The facts which it contains are certainly well e 
thy the attention of our chemists and pfysicians. 


M. Fabre Palaprat has presented his second memoir on 
the suhject of Galvanism as applied to the purposes of medi- 
cine, and especially on the practicability of sending wedical 
substances into any particular part of the human bay, by 
means of the Galvanic current. 

In order to demonstrate the possibility of thus introducing 
such substances into the system, M. Fabre Palaprat consid- 
ered it indispensibly necessary that the substance to be used 
in the experiment, should be different from any of those 
which form the component parts of the human body, and 
from any of those found on the surface of the skin ; and that 
\the substance should also be gne, the presence of which 
te be rendered perfectly apparent by the effect of some 
reacting agent. The hydriodate of potash, appearing to com- 
bine all these necessary requisites, he applied to one of his 
arms, @ bandage moistened in a solution of this hydriodate, 
made with distilled water. The solution was than applied 
to his other arm; and the salt and starch submitted to the 
action of a galvanic battery. The starch immediately as- 
sumed a hue resembling violet, proving that the salt had 
|been decomposed, and the iodine carried by the galvanic 
current, to the opposite side of his body, and there deposited 
in the starch. 











;ment, the iodine does not pasg over the surface of the skin ; 
bi that it passes through the body, which is a wet conductor 
| forming part of the galvanic circuit. He grounds this opin- 
}ion on experiments in which he had not only taken every pre- 
ire to remove all moisture from the skin, but had coated 
a part of his arm with a ring of gum lac varni® which he 
\thoroughly dried by the action of fire. 

He then gives the particulars of several other experiments, 
by whose reSults he has been convinced, that substances 
thus carried into the human body by means of the galvanic 
current, may either be left within the body, or sent through 
it, at the will of the operator, In producing the former re- 
sult, he expects to succeed by combining the process of gal- 
vanism with that of acupuncture. He states that he has thus 
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| M. Fabre Palaprat considers it certain, that in this exper- | 





former methods of treatment ; particularly those of an enor- 
mous sarcocele and of a quartan fever. In the first instance, 
the effect was produced by the iodine which he had sent in- 
to the tupur by means of the galvanic current. In the sec- 
ond, the effect was pgoduced by quinine, which he had intro- 
duced into the body, by means of the same agent. 





Ruope-Istanp Historica. Society.—The annual meet- 
ing of this institution was holden on Saturday last, at the 
| State House, in this city. After the reception of the Repotts 

of Committees, of the Cabinet Keepers, and of the Board of 
Trustees, the following named gentlemen were elected Offi- 


Treasurer—John R. Bartlett. 

Board of Trustees—William R. Staples, David Benedict, 
|Joseph L. Tillinghast, Stephen Branch, Thomas F. Carpen- 
ter, William E. Richmond, Albert G.Greene, George Baker, 
Romeo Elton, Thomas H. Webb, Usher Parsons, George A. 
Brayton. 

Benjamin B. Howland, Cabinet Keeper for the Southern 
District. 

A. G. Greene, Cabinet Keeper for the Northern District. 

The following named gentlemen were elected Honorary 
Members of the Society. 

Rev. Samuel Lee, Professor of Hebrew inthe University 
of Oxford, England. 

Francis A. Cox, La L. D. Librarian of the London Univer- 
sity, London, 

Rev. Charles W. Upham, of Salem, Mass. 

Rev. William B. Sprague, D. D. of Albany, N. Y. 

Ghristopher C. Baldwin, Esq. of Worcester, Mass. 


‘cers of th iety, for the ensuing year. e 

| President—John Howland. ; 
First Vice President—William Hunter. o 
Second Vice President—John Brown Francis. 
Secretary—Thomas.H. Webb. 

| 





THE Lonpon Universiry—We have noticed in several 
late English periodicals, strong insinuations against the man- 
agement of this institution ; and some of them have appeared 
almost to exult in the anticipation that the whole scheme 
would prove a failure. We, of course, have no means of 
judging respecting the truth of the accusations of its ene- 
mies, or the vindications of its friends. It is however cer- 
tain, that since the foundation of the institution, it has been 
obliged to contend with a deep and determined opposition ; 
the effects of which it has felt, and still must continue to 
feel. From late reports of its condition, however, it does not 
appear that its support is, by any means, so limited as might 
be inferred from remarks contained in some of the English 
publications. For the followin; account of the present num- 
ber of its students in the departments, we are in- 
debted to the politeness of a friend, a correspondent of one of 
the officers of the University. 





No. of Students in the Fachities of Arts and Lay, 148 
“ “ Faculty of Medicine, 5) 
“ “ Junior School, 249 

. Total, 680 


The Duke of Somerset, has been elected by the Profee- 
|sors, President of their Senate. 





A beautiful keepsake, toy, book,—we scarcely know by 
what name to designate it,—has been published by Mr L. D. 
Chapin, of New York, late of this city, called the “ Musical 
Garland and Landscape Alphabet.” It is contained in 
richly ornamented case, of about the size of a smal! 18 mo. 
volume ; which, when opened, exhibits twenty-six cards, cor 
napending with the different letters of the Alphabet. Each 
card is surrounded by a border of flowers, within w 8 
sketched a well drawn landscape. nauch for its first ap- 
pearance. On a closer cxamination, you perceive that some 
one of the central objects, or some combination of figures iD 
each landscape, forms a letter of the Alphabet, which is also 
the initial letter of the title of some popular air, the remail 
ing letters of which are fancifully dispos@d in another part 
the of the picture; and that the flowers in the border are & 
ranged as musical notes to the air. 

The etchings, which rom an original French desig, 
are delicately and tastefully exeeuted by Mr. John W. Hill, 
a young artist of New-York. The selection and arrangemes* 











go forth rejoicing in the smiles and approbation of eongenia) 


effected the cure of several complaints which had resisted all 


of the music was made by Mr. Chapin. 
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Tue American Montuty Magazine, New-Yorx.—We 
are indebted to the politeness of the publishers, for the num- 
bers of this work for the current year. Among the great 
variety of periodicals which are every month poured around 
us, there are but few, comparatively speaking, over whose 
pages we can afford to spend much time. For the perusal of 
the whole, the entire month would scarcely suffice ; but while 
glancing and hastening over them, there are some which we 
generally desire to read ; and this is among the number ; for 
ita ordinary range of subjects is of a character which entitles 
them to more than a mere passing notice. Its articles are 
generally characterized by sound thought, embodied ina 
pure and correct style ; and of such, the last number con- 
tains a very fair proportion. The Essay on American Lite- 
rature, Arts, and History, and that on the Popular Superstit- 
ions of Europe, are well written. “ Universal Fame,” by 
Paulding, is excellent; and- the leading article, on the Use 
and Abuse of Capital Punishment, contains much correct and 
powgrful reasoning. 





ScuHoon Grf®earuy.—We have examined a small vol- 
ume, entitled “The Child’s Book of Geography ; by 8S. R. 
Hall, Principal of the Seminary for Teachers, Andover.”— 
It appears well adapted to answer its intended purpose. The 
instruction contained in each lesson is given in a narrative 
form, to which a table of questions is annexed, for the exam- 
ination of the pupil. The order of arrangement of the sub- 
jects differs from that of some other similar works ; but we 
agree in opinion with the author, that he has followed the 
order of nature; and think that he has well a 
rendering this little work, simple and intellible. 





Lectures on Pureno.ocy.—The course of Lectures at}; 


the Mechanics’ Hall, delivered by Dr. Barber at the request 
of the Franklin Society, was concluded on Monday eve- 
ning. In the hands of this able lecturer, the subject has 
been rendered highly attractive. No better proof of the in- 
terest which he has excited, need be required, than the atten- 
tion with which his views and explanations have been re- 
ceived, at the present season of the year, by so large and 
intelligent an audience, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dusirans has been unavoidably deferred, owing to the 
length of preceding articles. 

The same cause has compelled us to reserve MeTHUSELAH 
forthe next number, Our aged friend must excuse the 
omission of one or two paragraphs, which although not in 
the least objectionable in themselves, would infringe apon 
our rule in referenge to subjects connected with party poli- 
tics. We would suggest, that the selection from his store of 
materials, of an additional number of topics, each of which 
could be embraced ina few lines, would add much to the 
spirit of his sketches, ' 

To the anonymous letter-writer, who does not know the dif- 
ference between an essay and a controversy ; who addresses 
usas the “Editer,” and says, “When you first anounced 





your intention of issueing a new paper, I began to think we) 


should have one paper in P—e worth readin; who deems us 
too “sientific 7” who puts two o’s into “whom,” and “believes| 


19-20 of our subscribers are of the same class ;” we can on-|) 


ly reply, by repeating the old lady’s question to the school- || 
master : 


** Oh, Miste? Goosequill, don’t you think 
*T'woald be about as well 


And try to learn to spell ?”’ 








Tue Jews.—The following is a passage from the speech 


of’ Mr Macaulay in the British House of Commons, on the || 


subject of the emancipation of the Jews. 
“ You first generate vices, and then put them forward as a 


plea for persecution—you make England but half a country | 
for the Jews, and then wonder that they have only half pa-) 


trictism—you treat them as foreigners, and then wonder that 
they have not all the feelings of natives—you draw a line of 
separation, and then express astonishment that they d@ not 
mingle with you—you will not allow them to possess an acre 
of land, and yet complain that they devote themselves exclu- 
sively to trade—you debar them fom all exertions of hon- 
orable ambition, and then reproach them for taking refuge 
in the arts of avarice—in fine, you have for ages subjected 
them to every species of injustice,gand then you condemn 





|bees are of the same speciesas our European ones; 
itheir wax and honey are collected from hollow trunks of 
The large black ant)| 


; , a ' 
For Dick to leave off writin’ now, jonteiele it is not shy in general, and frequently roams about 
| 
} 
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them for resorting to what is the natural resources of the 
weak against overwhelming power, artifice and cunning.” 
Tue Anima Kinepom in Siam.—The class of reptiles is 
extremely numerous, and many amongst them have peculiar 
characteristics. For instance, the Chalin, a small lizard, in 
order to accelerate its aponss is ogy oe with wings or webs 
of skin, lying close to the breast, Which it spreads out as 
occasion requires it; and the Tacoun, another of the same 
species, which attains to the great length of eight or even 
ten feet, but is by no means venomous, and lives upon the 
blood it sucks from cows and goats, It is of the same class 
as the Leguan of America, and is likewise found about Lake 











is of a blackish brown, speckled on the stomach yt white 


back from the head to the root of the tail, which is between 
three and four inches high, and stands on end fike a comb.— 
The Siamese believe its very look to besmortal ; it has no 
teeth, but gums of a horny substance. 
elephant serpent, thus named from its resemblance to the 
elephant;s 
in its body ; but it is not of a venomous kind. The Ngu Sai| 
\or fire serpent, is endued with a poison which produces the} 


plied to it, and is rapidly fatal; after the bite, the flesh be-| 
comes black, just as if ithad been ‘set on fire. The Nyu| 
|Hau, or barking serpent, is a species of rattlesnake of ‘the 
/most dangerous description ; for unless assistance be imme- 
|diately at hand, a most excrutiating death is rapidly conse- 
qtent on its bite. The Ngu Song, Travern, or sunbeain ser- 
pent, excels every other in beauty, as much as it exceeds 








| 


in colour of a sky blue bordering upon a violet, and as «az-| 
zling as crystal when it lies in the sun: its scales then emit 
small fiery rays; but the reptile loses all his splendor at} 
night. The Ngu Kianghon or man-attacking serpent, twiges 





‘along the sea coast. The Ngu Sing is not a venomous rep-| 
tile; but when it espies either a human being or an animal, 
‘it coils itself up, and rolls towards its object; as soon as it 
\reaches it, thé serpent aims a tremendous blow at it with his} 
|tail, and then pursues its course. In this respect it resembles | 
ithe lashing serpent of Ceylon. The country abounds in| 
squirels, one description of which swings itself from tree to! 
tree, by means of a loose piece of skin which it throws out 
from either side of its ear;’ There ise species of rat, as) 
large as a cat, which the natives tame, and make use of for! 
destroying mice and insects, of which it is voraciously fond.) 
It should be observed of the serpent kind,that when the 
rains and inundations come on, they creep up the trees for 
shelter; and it is a fearful sight to see the branches stripped 
completely naked, and these noxious animals careering and 
\darting about from branch to branch by thousands, wes 

ut 


trees, in which they Build their cells. 
is a most destructive guest, and so enthusiastic a book-worm, 
that there is no salvation for your library, unless it be sur- 
rounded by a ditch of water. It is forthis reason, that the 
Talapoins deposite their pooks of prayef in a little hut, built 
on piles in the middle of a lake. ‘There are three kinds of 
tigers in Siam, the largest and the wildest of them being Sua 
‘Crong, which has a skin striped with red, white, yellow and 
black. The Sua Dang grows to the size of a dog; but shuns 
human society; its skin is covered with black, white, and 
— spots, The third kind called the Sua Plang, resem- 

les a grey cat both in form and color, but attains to the size 
of a house dog, The feathered kingdom is rich in peacocks, 
|guckoos, parrots of every varied plumage, red, and white, 
and green kol@bris, and wild cocks and hens precisely simi- 
‘lar to those found in our poultry yards. The most remarka- 
ble bird, however, isthe Nacprian, as it is called by the Siam- 
ese, which stands seven feet high, and it is proportionally 
broad ; his color is an ash grey, sometimes besprinkled with 
red feathers about the neck and back. Its head is as large 
as a man’s, and has aconically shaped bill, nearly two feet 
in length. Notwithstanding its bulk, it will at times soar out 
of sight, though its presence is detected by its shrill piercing 
jcry. Its food is grain and vegetables, and its eggs like the 


solitary dwellings, Some years back, a most extraordinary 
animal was discovered in Siam ; itis of the quadruped spe- 
cies, and is as large ag a bull, with a face like an ourang ou- 
jtang’s, a long thick tail, red neck and shoulders, and the rest 
‘of the body black. His roar is like that of the lion; and there! 
\is not a single wild beast, even the tiger hamself, which does 
|not flee at his appearance, He is considered to be a native 
of China.—Extracted from a letter from M Brugueres, Bish- 
op of Capsa. © 


Dr. L. V. Bell, in an article in the Boston Magazine, holds 
this language, which is believed to be fully warranted by 
experience. e 

“ To the individual laboring under well marked consum 
tion, using the term in its widest sense as characterisi 
various forms of chronic pulomonary disease, the best advice 
I could offer as to Sane climate, would be, the @iental 
benediction, ‘ May you die at home!’ To those in the in- 





Como in Italy. This animal is of a hideous aspect; its skin | 


spots, and it has an inflated protuberance running along its) 


The Ngu Xana, "4 


tail, is of a tan color, and of five inches diameter || 


7 dis- 
I 


eases are no where so well treated as in New England.) offer 
far greater hopes of relief than sea-voyaging or change of 
climate. ‘ 

“The use of the stethyscope, for want of an acquaintance 
with which, nosapulogy can now be offered by the praction- 
er, certainly has thrown so much light upon, at least, the 
hopeless forms of consumptive disease, that no patient need 
be sent off in ignorance of his incurable state,to endure the 

| miseries, privations and disappointments of another climate. 


. 

A few days since we noticed a volume, recently published, 
under the title ef “ Gleanings from Natural History,” in terms 
(of unqualified approbation. From this entertaining and in- 
|structive book, we select the full®wing anecdote of a dog 
and an ass, ‘lhe one is illustrative of a degree of capacity 
|—the other of that wonderful faculty in animals, denomin- 
jated instinct 





“ An officer in the 44th Regiment, who had occasion, when 
in Paris, to pass one of the bridges across the Seine, had his 


same effect on the human system inwardly, as if fire was ap-| boots, which had been previously well polished, dirtied by a 


poodle-dog rubbing against them. He, in consequence, went 
to aman who was stationed on the bridge, and had them 
cleaned. The same circumstance having occurred more 
than once, his curiosity was excited ang he watched the dog. 
|He saw him roll himself in the mud of the river, and then 
watch for a person, with well polished boots, against which 
he contrived to rab himself. Finding the shoe-black was 


‘then? in malignancy ; it grows to the length of two feet; itis) the owner of the dog, he taxed him with the artifice ; and, 


after a little hesitation, he confessed that he had taught the 
dog the trick, in orde# to procure customers for himself, The 
| officer being struck with the dog’s sagacity, purchased-him 
at a high price, and brought him to England. He kept him 


itself round the neck and suffocates its victim ; its haunt lies || tied in London some time, and then released him. The dog 


remained with him a dey or two, and then made his escape, 
A fortnight afterwards, he was found with his former master, 
pursuing his old trade on the bridge.” 
The following anecdote of an asa, is wonderfully illustra- 
\tive of the power of instinct in this animal, 
| “In March, 1816, an ass, the property of Capt. Dandas, 
. N., then at Malta, was shipped on board the Ister frigate, 
Captain Forrest, bound from Gibraltar for that island. The 
vessel hfvinz struck on some sand, off Point de Gat, at some 
distance from the sifpre, the ass was thrown overboard to 
give ita chance of swimming to land-—a poor one, for the 
sea was running so high, that a boat which left the ship was 
lost. A few days afterwards, howeyer, when the of 
Gibraltar were opened in the morning, the ass promed 
himself for admission, and proceeded to the stable of Mr 
mane a merchant, which heghad formerly occupied, to the 
no sma]] surprise of that gentleman, who imagined that, from 
'some accident, the animal had never been shipped on board 
the Ister, On the return of the vessel, to repair, however, 
the mystery was explained, and it turned out that Valiate (so 
the ass was called) had not only swam ashore, but without 
|guide, compass, or travelling map, had found his way from 
| Point dqGat to Gibraltar, a distance of more than two hun- 
\dred miles, which he had never traversed before, through a 
|mountainous and intricate tract of woody country, intersect- 


ed by streains; and in so short a period that he not have 
made one false turn. His not having been stopped on the 
jroad was attributed to the circumstance of his having been 


'formerly used to whip criminals upon, which was indicated 
|to the peasants, who have a superstitions horror of such 
jasses, by the holes in his ears, to which the pegsons flogged 
were tied.— Philadelphia Intelligencer. 


| Amongst the deliramenta of the learned, which have amus- 
ed mankind, the following instance merits a conspicuous 
jrank, Some years ago, there were several |} elm trees 
in the college garden, behind ‘the Ecclesiastical Court, Doc- 
‘tors Commons, in which a number of rool@phad taken up 
‘their abode, forming in appearance a sort of convocation of 
|wrial ecclesiastics. “A young gentleman, who lodged in an 
/attic, and was their close neigh frequently enftrtained 
himself with thinning this covey of black game, by means of 
'a cross-bow. On the opposite side, lived a curious old civil- 
ian, who, observing from his Study, that the rooks often dropt 
|senseless from their perch, or, as it may be said, without 
| using a figure, hopp'd the twig, mfking no sign, nor any sign 
| being made to his vision to account for the phenomenon, set # 
\his wits to work to consider the cause. It was probably 
'durgng a profitless time of peace, and the doctor having plen- 
ity of leisure, weighed the matter over and over, till 4 was 
vat length fully satisfied that he had made a great ornitholo- 
jgical discovery; that its promulgation would give wing#to 
|his fame, and that he was fated by means of these rooks to 
say, 
“ Volito vivuo per ora virum.” 

His goose-quill and foolscap were quickly in requisition, and 
he actually wrote a treatise, stating circumstantaally wh it he 
himself had seen, and in conclusion, giving it as the settled 





. 


conviction of his mind, that rooks were subject te the 
a ey ie ject falling 








PAiscellancous gnilections. 
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From the Poems of Willams Ingram. 


TO MY AULD COAT. 





From the “ Sebool -Boy,” 4 porm, by Thomas Cromwell. 
THE ABSENT SOLDIER. 
Ah! long by the hearth of the warrior’s home 
His children shall listen, and wish he were come ; 
And long shall that wish to each bosom be dear, 
And long in each eye shall it combet the ,tear. 


Perhaps that same night, when, by death’s arms embraced, 


Her soldier lay stiffened and prone on the waste, 
The wife might look out, and contemplate the ~~ ; 
Survey the mild moonbeam, and think, with a sigh, 


That it shone on his tent ; while he wakeful might lay, 


Osbe dreaming of her and his home far away. 
Then, turning to join the gay ring round the fire, 


She would smile with her children, and talk of their sire : 

Should she weep for : boldness, or tell of his might, 
owed to be with him in fight ; 

While with fervour more mild the soft daughter would burn, 


Each stripling youth 


As she pictured the joys of her father’s return ! 
Fond maiden, ah! no: thy loved father no more 
The threshold shal] tread of his own humble door : 
Go, comfort thy mother ; for, desolate now, 

A lone widow is she, and an orphan art thou. 

And, oh! with what anguish your bosoms will wail, 


When, all rudely perchance ye shal) hear the sad tale : 


Bereft of the soldier, whose arm was your stay, 
What sorrows may press on the future’s dark way ! 
What tears of affliction may languidly flow ! 

What aights of despair, bringing mornings of woe! 
Should poverty all but deny the low shed, 


Farewel]—farewell. hast thou worn, 
Though threadbare, clouted now, and torn 
A trusty servant, e’en and morn, 

To me, thou’st been ; e 
And gratefu’ stfil, T winna’ scorn 

My guid auld frien’. 


A bield thou wast, in stormy weather ; 
An’ many a blast we’ve braved together; 
An’ many a time did I consider, 

Mi dowie mane, 





What way I would procure anither 
@ When thou wast gane. 


| 

I ne’er was fond o’ being braw— 

| Av’ pets munna’ often fa’ 

To cast their duddy claise awa’ 

When they twin bare— 

Their thraldom often is na’ sma’ . 
Eve they get mair. ‘“ 


Ance, on a ddy, I was right fain 

To countenance thee as my ain ; 

i An’ to protect thee from the rain 
W? jerk blue 

That stormy weather might na’ stain 


Thy glossy hue. 





i Corroding Time! thy tooth devours 7 
The brazen walls 0’ massy towers ; 


And pale want and disease ghastly glare round your bed ; And levels potentates an’ powers 


And the pastrrise in contrast, all gay with delight, 


, what wil! ye think of the “ glorious fight 2” 
ill ye too exult with the Conqueror ?—No! 
For his laurels are cypress, his vietory woe : 
Aud the trophies ambition so joyous would rear, 
Are the widow’s lament, and the orphan’s lone tear. 


CONSTANCY. 


Yes! still I love thee—Time who sets 
His signet on myrbrow 
And dims my sunken eye, forgets 
The heart ~ could not bow ;— 
When love, that cannot perish, grows 
For one, alas ! that little on’ ° 
How love may sometimes last ; 
Like sunshine wasting in the skies, 
When clouds are overcast. 


The dew-drop hanging o’er the rose, 
Within its robe of light, 

Can never touch a | t blows— 
Though seeming, to the sight. 

And yet . — will linger — 
i peless love without despair ;— 
A snow drop in the sun! 

A moment, finely exquisite, 
Alas! but only one. 


I would not have thy married heart 
momently of me— 
N I tear the cords apart, 
m. bind me sotothee;  . siaiaaes 
while my thoughts seem pure mild, 
Like dew upon the roses wild, 
I would not have thee know, 


The that seems to thee so still, 
Hath euch a tide below ! 


SONG OF THE PORTUGESE PEASANT BOY. 


The beacon is blazing t, father, 
Afnd loud is the pn’s shock : 
And hat a swarthy light, father, 
8 the peak of Alverea’s rock. 
"Twas the trampof an English cqurier, 
eWhich clatte quick on the moor, 
For I saw the soldfer’s sabre 
Flash bright as he dash’d by the door. 


e° 
So take down the good old brand, father— 
But lend me my brother's dirk ; 
"Tis light in a stripling’s hand, father, 
And fit for a stripling’s work. 
Then away to the midnight battle, 
But soft o’er the threshold tread, 
Lest my mother should hear your foot fall, 
e And scream as we leave the shed. 


Still brighter the beacons blaze, father, 
And stronger the cannon’s shock, 
And smoke has hid the rays, father, 
Which flashed round Alverca’s rock. 
One kiss on the cheek of my mother, 
One kiss will not break her sleep,— 
Then away for the midnight battle, 
Then away for Alverca's steep. 


To low estate : 
| Nor strength, nor beauty here insures 
A better fate. 


Since the best things decay an’ rot, 
Need I repine that my auld coat 


Like it, I soon shall be forgot, 


| 

! 

| 

| ,’ b a AP 

| An’ yield to Time ? 
For a’, my rhyme. 





Quicksitver Mines 1x Iprta.—The mines of quicksil- 
‘ver, near Idria in Carniola are, perhaps, the richest of their 
‘kind in Europe—and were first discovered im the year 1497, 
‘in the following singular manner, A cooper having one ev- 
ening placed a new tub under a dropping spring, in order to 
|try if it would hold water, when he came in the morning 
| found it so heavy, that he could hardly move it. At first the 
| superstitious notions, that are apt to possess the minds of the 
ignorant, made him suspect that his tab was bewitched—but 
at last perceiving a shining fluid at the bottom, he went to 
h, and showed it to an apothecary, who immediately 
diamiseed him with a small gratuity, and bid hin bring 
him a4 —— of os same od a —_ 
with it. This the poor cooper frequently did, bei 
y pleased with his good fortune, till at length, the afatr 
being made public, several persons forme 
society, in order to search further into the quicksilver mine, 
In their i continued, tilh Charles Duke of Austria, 
perceiving the great importance of such a work, gave them 
a sum of money, as a compengation for the expenses they 
had been at, and took it into his own hands, 

The subterraneous ae of this mine are so extensive, 
that it would take several hours to go through them.— 
The greatest ular height, ing from the en- 
‘trance of the is eight hundred and forty feet; but as 
they advance horizontally under a high mountain, the depth 
would be much greater if it were measured from the surface 
of the hill. One way of descending down the shafts is by a 
bucket—but as the entrance is narrow, the bucket is liable to 
strike against the sides, and to be sloped in the way, so that 
it may be easily overset. The other a of going down, is 
that of descending by a great number of ladders, placed ob- 
liquely—but, as the ladders are wet and narrow, a person 
must step very cautiously to prevent himself from falling. 

In some of the subterraneous passages, the heat is so in- 
tense, as to throw a man into a profuse perspiration, and for- 
merly in some of the shafts, the air was so extremely confin- 
ed, that several miners were suffocated by a kind of igneous 
vapor, but by sinking the main shaft deeper, the progress of 
this mischief has been happily prevented. Near the main 
' shaft is a large wheel, and an hydraulie machine to raise the 
| water from the bottom of the mine. 

Virgin Mercury is prepared by nature, and is found in some 
| of the ores of this mine, in a multitude of little drops of pure 
quicksilver: it is also to be met with ina kind of clay, and 
sometimes flows down the passages or fissures of the mine 
in @ small continued stream, so that"’ man has frequently 
gathered in six hours, thirty six pounds of virgin mercury, 
which bears a higher price than common quicksilver. The 
cest is extracted from cinnabar, or ore of quicksilver, which is 
pounded, washed, and distilled in large iron retorts, from 
whence the mercury comes over pure into a receiver. Eight 
hundred retorts are employed at one time in the furnaces he- 
longing to this mine, and we may judge of the vast quanti- 
ties offuicksilver procured from them, by the remarks of an 
intelligent traveller, who “tells 











us, that he saw in the castle 


Is doomed to share the common lot, ° || 


d themselves into | 


about four hundred and seventy tons of it in barrels, and in 


accom 
noc oe ey te ches distortions of the face. These 
disorders may be chiefly attributed to the virgin mercury, 
which in a surprising manner insinuates itself into the bodies 
of the miners. These mines are sometimes infested with 
/rats and mice, which feed on the crumbs of bread, &c. ne 4 
| ped by the miners at their meals, but these animals soon 
baoe to the same convulsive disorders which attack the 
| workmen. 


| An English newspaper of January, 1821, mentions an ex. 
‘traordinary feat by Mr Huddy, the postmaster of Li 

in the 97th year of his age. He travelled, for a wager, from 
that town to Fermoy, in a Dungarvon oyster-tub, drawn by @ 
pig, a badger, two cats, a goose and hedgehog ; with a large 
jred nightcap on his bead, a pig driver’s whip in one hand, 
,and in the other a common cdw’s-horn, which he blew to en- 
courage his team, and give notice of this new mode of post- 
|ing. 


Roman Rexic.—While the workmen we engaged %h re- 
moving some old buildings in the Mint-ya ork, (where it 
is intended to form the new street ens Blake-street to 

| Bootham-bar,) they came to a flat stone about three feet long 
|and two feet broad, which, on removing, displayed on the un- 
der side a Roman inscription, every letter of which was perfect 
and surrounded by curious carving in equal preservation :— 
| DEO SANCTO SERAPI TEMPLVM A SOLO FECIT CL HIERONYMIA- 
|| NVS LEG LEG vi vict. ‘This inscription may be thus transla- 
| ted :—* This temple, sacred to the God Serapis, was erected 
\\(a solo) from the ground, by Claudius Hieronymianus, legate 





-|,or Lieutenant of the Sixth conquering Legion.” This cu- 


‘rious piece of ancient sculpture 1s supposed, from the inscri 
@. to be nearly, 1,700 years old. It is at present deposit- 
‘ed in one of the¥ooms at the Guildhall.— York paper. 


| Loan to a Highwayman.—A quaker, was stopped be- 
, tween Brentford and London, by a highwayman who peal 
,ed his money: The quaker answered, “ well friend, if thou 
/art in want of money, I will lend thee some.” The de. 
‘mand and answer were repeated several times, till the high- 
/wayman became impatient, and the quaker reluctantly 

‘up all his cash, which was very Pratt we The higheahe 
men then perceiving the quaker to have a better horse than 
|his own, insisted on his changing: The quaker answered, 
|“ well friend, if thou thinkest my horse will be of more ser- 
|vice to thee than thine own, thou shalt have him ;” and ac- 
\cordingly they exchanged. On the quaker’s arrival in Lon- 
‘don, he slackened the reins of the highwayman’s horse, and 


| 
} 


| 


livery-stable in Holborn, the quaker alighted, and . 
hostler came, inquired if he knew the ore The 
answered in the affirmative, and that he belonged to Mr—~, 
who lived in square. The quaker took no further no- 
tice, but left the horse and his address. The next day 
highwayman brought the quaker’s horse, and tald the 
ler he had sold his own horse, and purchased another ; 
to his great surprize, the hostler informed him of his 
being brought , and what i 
highwayman went tothe quaker’s 
with, “ well friend, hast thou oye ] lent thee 
the highwayman said he had, falling on his. knees im 
plored mercy and secresy. “I lent thee the money,” 
the quaker, “b my pri allow me not to # 
even to a robbery; I will conc 
amendment ; beware how thou spe: 
and thau wilt have the less occasion to borrow.” 
Foote’s Othello was a masterpiece of burlesque; but itfell 
very short of Hamlet, which he attempted in the early part 
of his life, for his benefit. He went h the play well, 
until he came to the last act; but in the scene where he 
quarrels with Laertes, 

“ What is the reason that you use me thus? 

I lov’d you ever; but ‘tis no matte 

Let Hercules himaelf do what he may, 

The cat will mew—the dog will have his day.” 
Stithulated by a desire te excel, he entered so much into the 
quarrel, as to throw hiin out of the words, and he spoke it thus) 

“TI loved you ever; but it’s no matter. Let Hercules 
himself do whathe may, the dog will mew ; no, that’s 
cat; the cat will bark ; no, that’s the dog; the dog will mewy 
|no, that’s the cat; the cat will; no, the dog’; the cat, 
| dog. Pshaw, pho, it’s something about mewing and barking; 
|but asf hope to be saved, ladies and gentlemen, kno# 
|nothing more of the matter.” ; 
—_-__ —- 
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|let the animal take his own course ;_ the horse sto ata 
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